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JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
pxntilhtes 
CHapTER XXIX.—TueE CuiapHam CorTTaae. 
F an artist had wanted a study for a bit of charm-| material ready for his hand, and the idea of simple 
ing English interior, he could not have done| elegance and home comfort happily blended and 
better than visit the bright parlour of that snug little | worked out for his purpose. It was the pleasantest 
house at Clapham, where he would have found the | room in the cottage, and the most used, for it served 
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for breakfast, dining, and sitting room. Brightness 
was its prevailing characteristic; it attracted one by 
the glitter of the fire-irons, the shining polish of the 
old-fashioned mahogany, and the sparkle of cut glass 
on the carved sideboard—everything was in keeping 
and everything in order; the carpet on the floor and 
the paper on the walls matched to a nicety; so also 
did the few well-chosen ornaments on the marble 
mautelshelf. Its pretty French window — which 
always caught the last blush of sunset—opened upon 
a delicious little garden, where art and good taste 
had triumphed over exigencies of space, and a 
beautiful effect had been secured by the help of trim 
box hedges and flower-beds ingeniously cut according 
to artistic devices. Altogether, that Clapham cottage, 
small and unpretending as it was, in comparison 
with the showy new villas which had gathered in 
its neighbourhood, was a place to rest and refresh 
one after a busy tiring day in the city, and our friend 
Lionel Elliott may be counted happy in his domestic 
advantages—a man to be envied the possession of 
that peaceful home-rest, and the good mother who 
was its presiding guardian. She was a little slim 
old lady, with a bright contented face, wonderfully 
fair and fresh for her years. Her benevolent fore- 
head was crossed by shining bands of silver hair, 
smoothed back under the snowy border of her 
widow’s cap, to which she had been strictly faithful 
from the time of her husband’s death. She had a 
cheery chirping voice and manner that always put 
people at their ease. It might have been remarked 
that she liked the society of the young and happy, 
with whom her own genial nature seemed to quickly 
That was Mrs. Elliott, whose presence 
served more than anything to preserve the element 
of brightness about the cottage, which she had 
succeeded in making such a happy home for her 
only son, whose comfort and prosperity were the 
objects for which she lived. 

It was several months after Lionel’s return to | 
London, a season of almost uninterrupted hard work, 
during which he had allowed himself little rest or 
relaxation, labouring on with a sort of desperate 
energy which even his mother did not understand, 
for she became anxious and alarmed for his health 
under the new strain which he had put upon himself. 
Day after day she watched the feverish excitement 
growing upon him like a consuming fire, and holding 
no other key to the explanation, she ascribed it all to 
ambition, and deep down in her gentle heart registered 
many silent regrets that Lionel had not made another 
choice of life: if he had only been like his father, | 
content with the quieter path, and willing to be 
useful instead of great. 


assimilate. 


It had been one of her | 
dearest wishes to see her son a clergyman, fitted to | 
fill his father’s vacant place, and take up the mission | 
of the Christian evangelist, whose only monument 
was the good deeds of which so little was known. 
As this could not be, she had early resigned herself | 
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to the disappointment, but it revived again in the 
fret and harass of Lionel’s professional struggles, 
and even mingled with the proud mother’s tears 
when the young sculptor had won his way to the 
foreground of success, and the praise of the world 
was acknowledging the rising star. 

“The boy is wearing himself out,” she sighed to 
herself many times during the laborious days and 
nights which followed his return from the country. 
* What a pity ever to have climbed the hill, if it is 
| only to be done at this cost.” 

How little did she suspect that ambition was not 
the only goad that urged on that tieless worker and 
was responsible for such reckless expenditure of vital 
energy and power—that there was a cause of which 
she knew nothing, in the burdened spirit which he 
had brought back from that visit to the home of his 
father’s friend, and in the heart chafed and sore witha 
disappointment which he could not tell even to her. 
That was the truth, and the secret of the hard dis- 
cipline which he was trying upon himself, as a means 
of forgetting Caroline Arden and wrenching out his 
slighted love, which had struck a deeper root than he 
himself knew. 

The breakfast-things had been removed, and all 
trace of the morning meal cleared away; the hour 
was still early, it being one of the rules of the cottage 
to take time by the forelock at the beginning of the 
day. 

The old lady sat in her accustomed place, knitting 
winter socks for her son, and wistfully regarding him 
as he put aside his chair and prepared to return to 
his studio. 

“What, going already, Lionel? are you so busy 
that you are obliged to abridge the half-hour which 
you have been accustomed to devote to our gossip 
after breakfast? you pass your time so exclusively 
among your busts and statues, that we shall almost 
become strangers to each other.” 

Lionel smiled. “That is not likely, dear mother ;” 
' and he placed his hand caressingly on her shoulder, 
adding in a still graver voice, “and I think it 
unkind of you to say so, for you must know it would 
hurt me if I thought you meant what you said.” 

The old lady dropped several stitches in her 
knitting, and her tone was not quite firm as she 
replied, “The truth is, Lionel, I am over-anxious 
about you.” 

He understood her remark, and the wistful look 





that pointed its meaning; but he was not prepared 
| for the turn which the conversation was taking, 


and it seemed to agitate him. He repeated hastily, 
* Anxious about me, mother! why should you be?” 

* Because you give yourself no rest, and I fear 
you are over-straining your powers. I have noticed 
a change in you since you came back from the 
country. My boy, the aims for which you are striving 
may be great and noble in themselves, but your 
father would have told you that it is not good to let 
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your life be so completely under the rule of one ] 
engrossing passion or pursuit; it is apt to make one | 
forget that this world is not our abiding place, nor 
the things that belong to it our chief property.” 

She spoke with the sweet solemn feeling that 
always found a responsive chord of sympathy in 
Lionel. It was the tone of religious thought that 
had been given with his childhood’s first lessons and 


Later in the day, when Lionel came down to the 
little parlour, he found his mother reading a delicate 
pink note, which at once excited his suspicions. 
Before he could make an inquiry she gave him the 
information which he had not sought. 

“This is from Miss Fenwick—Barbara; you must 
remember her, Lionel.” 

“ Yes, I think I do.” 





impressions, and repeated through his mother’s 
gentle voice in those later years, kept ever fresh 
within him the teaching of the father he had lost. 

“T trust I may never lose sight of those truths, 
mother, and for the rest, set your dear heart at ease, 
Iam doing myself no harm; there is no better tonic 
for a man than hard work, it gives life a flavour, 
and——”” 

The old lady interrupted him with a wise shake of 
the head. ‘‘ Not when carried too far, Lionel ; there 


is no good in excess of any kind, and we know that | 


a bow will break if it is over-strained.” 
But Lionel’s look was full of self-confidence, and 


his answer to all her tender apprehensions was a | 


bright reassuring smile. 


“TI say again, mother, set your heart at rest, and | 


have no fear on my account. I shall come to no 
harm while you have charge over me.” 


Those words seemed unhappily chosen; his mother’s | 
face saddened, and a shadow stole into her eyes. Her | 


son’s answer had unconsciously touched a subject 
which had already cost her much anxiety; he had 
unwittingly given definite form to an uneasiness 
which of late had troubled her when she thought of 
Lionel’s future. During the last twelve moaths, when 
her once-robust health had shown signs of breaking, 
and unmistakable warnings of age had come upon 
her, she had become anxious on the subject of 
her son’s settlement, wishful for him to form home 
ties and choose for himself a wife; for in the event 
of her own death she could not bear to picture him 
living his life alone, with no loving heart or hand to 
minister to him. 
fate for her darling that the good old lady had been 
tasking her simple brain in various innocent little 
schemes to bring her son within the influence of 
attractive female society, arguing within herself, “If 
I could only get him to form an attachment to some 
nice girl, it would be giving him a new interest, and 
his life would have just the happy break that it needs.” 

But hitherto all the mother’s efforts at match- 
making had signally failed. Once since his return 
she had ventured a hint upon the subject. At first he 
had laughed it off, but as their talk became more 
serious, Lionel had closed the subject with a vehe- 
mence that startled her. ‘Mother, if you love me, 
do not talk of this again; perhaps your care has 
spoiled me for others, or I may have formed my 
standard too high; it would be hard to find a girl 
who could reach it, so I don’t think it likely I shall 
ever marry,” 


It was to provide against this sad | 


“A fine handsome girl, and very clever. I fancied 
once you rather liked her, my dear,’ Mrs. Elliott 
added, somewhat playfully. 

“Did you, mother? I am afraid that is not of 
much value to the young lady.” 

Mrs. Elliott judged it wise to ignore the last 
remark. 

‘She is coming here to-day to see me, she and her 
sister; so kind of them tc find time to visit an old 
woman.” 

“Yes, certainly, very kind,” Lionel echoed, drily. 
Association with Caroline Arden must have made 
| hina cynical. 

At last, after some ingenious approaches, the old 
| lady arrived at her point. 

“If you can spare a little time this evening, 
Lionel, I should like you to join us, it would be so 
much pleasanter for us all.” 

Before he could reply, they were both startled by 
the stopping of a carriage at the door. 

“ Bless me! here are the girls already. 
think it was so late.” 

With this exclamation his mother vanished fron 
the room, leaving him to make the best of the oppor- 


| tunity. When she fluttered back with her young 





I did not 


lady visitors, radiant with smiles, and shaking the 
soft perfume from their rustling silks, she found, to 

her mortification, that the field was deserted—her son 
had made a hurried retreat. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
‘‘THERE IS MORE BEHIND.” 


| Joun Heskeru waited patiently for his friend’s 
answer, secretly indulging the hope that it would 
explain all that he had found unaccountable in 
| Edward’s manner that evening, and dispel the 
| painful doubt that was beginning to force itself upon 
his mind, concerning the man whom he had reason 
to believe was winning Eva Ashton’s heart. But 
young Arden did not speak, and the minutes of 
suspense dragged on with the silence unbroken 
between them. It was not long before the privacy of 
the waiting-room was invaded. Several country 
"labourers came in, muscular giants in corduroy and 
rough jackets, with heavy stolid faces, and red cotton 
bundles, which they deposited on the floor beside 
them as they took their seats with a sleepy survey 
round the room. This group was farther augmented 
by the addition of a thin, sour-faced man and his 
wife, a weary, jaded-looking woman, almost tottering 
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under the weight of a sleeping baby and a heavily- | 


crammed basket. 

A timely reference to the melancholy-looking 
porter, whom John Hesketh intercepted as he was 
passing, gave him the information that he could not 
reach the end of his journey except by waiting an 
hour and a half longer, and paying second-class fare. 
As there was no other train, and no other alternative, 
the young mechanic quickly decided what to do, con- 
gratulating himself that he might have fared worse in 
his disappointment, and not sorry, under the circum- 
stances, that the arrangement would allow time fer 
Edward and himself to come to a better understanding 
before they parted. With his mind satisfied on these 
points, he touched his friend’s arm, saying, “Come 
outside, Edward, we cannot talk here.” 

He was obeyed almost mechanically, and the two 
friends found their way into the green lanes eutside 
the station, where they paced side by side for some 
moments before either of them spoke. Edward’s 
eyes no longer furtively seeking the ground, but 
gazing blankly before him in a set, immovable look 
that seemed bent upon excluding the face of his 
companion, A change had come over the young heir 
of Lowfield, something foreign to his usually frank, 
impulsive nature; he seemed in no hurry to vindicate 
himself in John’s eyes, or release himself from the 
position into which he had rushed without thought 
or preparation. A dull, passive manner, that might 
have been thought half indifferent and half sullen, 
had succeeded the first involuntary embarrassment, 
and the first emotion of self-reproach and regret at 
tLe part which he had betrayed himself into taking 
against his friend. Yet it was not many weeks 
since he would have shrunk from the idea of a 
possible misunderstanding with John Hesketh, and 
wou'd have made almost any coneession rather than 
p-ovoke dissension between them. 

John spoke first. “ Well, Edward, what have you 
to say?” 

“ Nothing that you will care to hear, Hesketh.” 

The young men made a sudden halt in their walk 
and faced each other. Edward’s eyes for the first 
time that night returning Lis friend’s look, he went 
on, his tone seeming to harden as he talked, “I 
think it’s a pity for us to press this any further; 
it can do no good, for we’re not like a couple of 
jangling girls: better leave things to rest as they 
are.” 

“Why, Edward Arden?” 

“Because we might both find out more than would 
give us pleasure to know.” 

“ About each other?” added John, finishing the 
sentence. 

“Yes, if you will have it in such plain words.” 

John’s face worked with the agitation which 
even his strong will found it hard to keep under 
control. 


“‘This to me, Edward ! 


> you remember the talk 





) 








ennai 


we had that night in the summer when you made a 
confession of your feelings towards Ev af 

He was hastily interrupted. ‘“ Yes, I remember [ 
opened my heart in confidence, as I have always 
done to you, Hesketh, holding nothing back; which 
I begin to think is not the wisest thing to do, even 
between friends.” 

There was something in those words that stung 
John Hesketh; his flushed face was a study at that 
moment. Edward’s heart misgave him, and he 
doubted his own wisdom in speaking out so freely 
at that point; beyond a few flashes of passion, his 
feebler nature was quite unequal to contend with 
the spirit which he had roused, and he did not un- 
derstand the fine sensitiveness which he had wounded, 
but the bond of old associations was uponhim. He 
liked John Hesketh, and would have taken alarm 
at the idea of their present misunderstanding ending 
in a serious quarrel, which he knew would tell most 
against himself; for it had become a sort of neces- 
sity to have John to appeal to and depend upon. 

“It is, then, as I feared, Mr. Arden; your strange 
manner to-night was not without its meaning, and 
there is more behind.” 

Edward started and winced at the unfamiliar 
sound of his name on John’s lips, but he said 
nothing. 

The young man went on: “I went back to that 
night because I wished to remind you that I told you 
then never to doubt me, if you wanted us to keep 
friends, The same spirit is in me still. I could bear 
open slights, hard words, and hard thoughts, any- 
thing but unjust suspicion and distrust—that goes 
against the grain.” 

Edward spoke evasively. “It was always one of 
your faults, Hesketh, to be over-hasty in reckoning 
up a fellow. It doesn’t follow that he is giving way 
to suspicion against his friend because he happens 
to notice little things when they are thrown in his 
way, and can’t help getting dissatisfied when he 
finds they don’t fit in with what he expected of that 
friend ; and while we are on the subject, I may as 
well tell you that even if everything turned out to be 
true, when I came to think it quietly over, I should 
never hold you to blame for a girl’s fault; if she 
likes to be a flirt and amuse herself by making play- 
things of two instead of one, why——” 

He was not suffered to go on. “Stay, you are 
talking in riddles, and I have no skill in guessing 
them. Whatdo you mean by a girl’s fault ?” 

“ Cannot you guess, Hesketh ? Has it never struck 
you that even pretty Eva Ashton, like the rest of 
beauties, may not be content with the homage of 
one?” 

With all his experience of what he called John 
Hesketh’s pecuNarities, young Arden was not pre- 
pared for the reception which his werds met. He 
felt an excited grip of his arm, and the mechanic 
turned upon him almost fiercely. 
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“What! Eva Ashton! surely you don’t mean to 
point that reflection against her! Shame, Edward 
Arden! itis like stabbing in the dark—a coward’s 
words and a coward’s thought. If you have no higher 
respect or faith in the girl you profess to love, you 
are not worthy of her, and I made a sad mistake 
to-night when I pleaded your cause, and pledged 
myself to her sick father that you were honourable 
and would make his daughter happy.” 

Edward started, saying eagerly, “‘ You did that for 
me, John ?” 

“JT did; but I would sooner have torn out my 
tongue than have done it, if I had heard the words 
you used just now; but I believed so fully in your 
truth as a man, and your love for her—oh, Ned, Ned! 
I would rather you had given me so many blows.” 

Impressionable Edward had undergone a quick 
transition. It was characteristic of him to pass 
quickly to opposite extremes of feeling. 

“ Forgive me, old fellow; I am sorry there’s been 
any cross between us, but it’s all my fault; I’m as 


much in love with Eva as ever, only I’ve been a} 


jealous brute and a blockhead to listen to my sister 
Carrie’s nonsense. I might have known it would 
lead me wrong.” 

Here followed an incoherent explanation of what 
his sister had told him concerning her meeting with 
John Hesketh and Eva in the town, and a confession 
of his own thoughts and doubts on the subject, 
adding, “I’m ashamed of it now, John, for you cer- 
tainly are not in love with her yourself, or you would 


not have pleaded the cause of another; a man would 
hardly do that even for his own brother.” 

The young mechanic gave him a compassionate 
glance, and said briefly, ‘“‘ You think so, Edward; and 
now listen, for I hold myself bound to tell you that I 
received a solemn charge to-night, before I left my old 
master. He may not have many days to live, and he 
committed his daughter’s welfare, as a trust, to my 
keeping. From the time of his death she will stand 
to me in the relation of a sister, whom I am charged 
to protect and care for whenever she is in need. 
Edward, if your love is the true kind, if you can 
fully trust your own heart in the future, go on trying 
to win her; if not, draw back before you are pledged 
to each other, for I warn you now that I will not 
have her peace played with; that friends as we have 
been, I will show you no mercy if you fail afterwards 
in your duty to her.”’ 

At that moment a gleam of moonlight fell across 





the dark, earnest face; Edward looked into it with 
; an uncomfortable feeling that the speaker would be 
sure to keep his word. The next moment his light 
nature had thrown off the chilling impression. 
“ Shake hands, old fellow; I can’t tell how it is 
| that I can always bear to be snubbed by you. I don’t 
know what I should have done if it had come to a 
| cut between us.” 
They shook hands, and walked back to the station 
| reconciled once more, though the shadow was not 
quite dispelled from the mind of John Hesketh. 
j (To be continued.) 








HALF-SUNDAYS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


ALF-HOLIDAYS are not whole ones; 
they are days divided between school 
and play. WHalf-Sundays are not 
wholeones ; theyare Sabbaths divided 
between Christ and self, the world 

getting the larger moiety. I am afraid the fami- 

liar word, Sunday, has lost much of the solemnity 
and reverence with which it was regarded by our 
fathers. I prefer the simple Saxon word, Sunday, 
to the Hebrew designation, Sabbath. The latter 
term, savouring of the rigid ceremonial and 
austere isolation of the Pharisaic ordinance, or 
rather of the Pharisaic ungenial views of its ob- 
servance, sounds out of time and tune with the 
sacred festival of the Lord’s day, or Sunday. The 
object of this paper is not to contend for the dull, 
heavy, morose sabbatism of some families, under 
the influence of which the loving, cheerful, all-hail 
and all-healing spirit of Christ is apt to be obscured, 
if not quenched, especially in the minds of young 

Christians. It tempts their challenge: “Who 

hath required this at your hands?” He did not 








who plucked the ears of corn as He walked 
through the field, and healed the paralytic, on the 
Sabbath-day. The danger now-a-days does not 
lie in the direction of ultra-severity, but in an op- 
posite laxity of observance, if not licentious neg- 
lect. I fear among the habits imparted by our 
increased intercourse with continental nations, 
whether Romish or Protestant, low and inadequate 
ideas of the sanctity and duties of the Lord’s day 
have crept in, and impaired the public conscience. 
The custom of families limiting their attendance 
on public worship to one single service on the 
Sunday, has spread to an extent unquestionably 
prejudicial to the interests of religion in general, 
and to the promotion of personal piety in par- 
ticular. A large mass of church-goers divide 
their Sunday between God and the world, the 
latter obtaixing by far the larger share. 
Half-Sabbatis are way-marks pointing the 
route tohalf-hearts. The damage done tothe in- 
fluence of the sanctuary, as the ark of testimony, is 
considerable. It presents to the irreligious world 
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without, an evidence of disunion in sentiment 
among Christians. The Church appears as “a 
house divided against itself,” and if its existence 
rested on its few and infrequent worshippers, it 
could not stand. Alas, for Divine truth! if re- 
ligion depended even on the religious; or if God’s 
ordinances had no better hope of perpetuity than 
man’s observance. Our Lord’s warning was ad- 
dressed to his Church, not to the world, though 
he exclaimed, “ Woe to the world because of 
offences. It is impossible but that offences will 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” It is the nature of the scandalon, 
or stumbling-block, that it should come, not from 
the ungodly without, but from the double-minded 
within. Persecution has slain its thousands, but 
apostasy its ten thousands. Religion has few 
wounds to which the lamentation does not apply : 
“These are they with which I was wounded in 
the house of my friends.” 

I entreat the readers of THe Quiver, as a serial 
ably conducted on a sound and catholic basis, 
without party spirit, or extreme views too fast 
or too loose, of what becomes the Christian life, 
to let us reason together on the mutilated Sab- 
bath now in vogue. I refer particularly to the 
custom of many dear and esteemed Christians 
limiting their public worship to a morning, 
or an evening service. In either case, only once 
on the Sunday, and this more generally in the 
morning. Does such a single service adequately 
honour the commandment: “ Remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy?” I waive the dog- 
matic discussion of the obligation of the ordinance 
on Christian times, because of its binding on all 
times, and confine myself to practical bearings. 


Christians cannot be too cautious in their use of 


the plea—“ This or that was Levitieal, not Evan- 
gelical.” The rule has a far wider range than 
many appear to appreciate—viz., that what was 
“for the Jew first, was also for the Gentile.’ 
Religion, essentially uniform, cannot logically fluc- 
tuate with its circumstances. The earnest and true 
are not ever ready to get rid of religious claims, 
on the argument of lapse of time, as dishonest 
debtors plead the Statute of Limitations. They 
realise the intrinsic in every claim, and endeavour 
by God’s grace to do, as they believe, he bids 
them. Now it seems to me, God bids us devote 
one day in seven to him, and I cannot admit that 
such a scale of devotion is duly complied with by 


about an hour and a half spent in the sanctuary. | 
Let me beg you to reflect upon the evils to your- | 


selves and others arising from penurious services. 
Once content your minds with a Half-Sabbath, and 
the influence of the divided ordinance leads to 
your contenting yourselves with a half-hearted- 
ness in all other departments of religious life. The 
Sabbath is the mainspring which regulates the 








whole movement of the inner man. Loose Sabbaths 
are inseparable from loose convictions generally, 
I never knew an instance to the contrary. Judah 
plunged her way through the ruins of her Sap. 
baths to the darkness and damnation of a general 
idolatry. Christians begin their falling away from 
Christ into absolute carnality, by letting the Sabbath 
fall, bit by bit, out of their practical Christianity, 
I dare not disguise this fact from the fear of ap. 
pearing personal. The more personal preaching 
is, the more it helps us to see our personal errors 
and arrest their progress, the more profitable it 
is, and should lead us to take offence, not at the 
preacher, but at ourselves. It is unwholesome to 
be satisfied with ourselves, as our Lord puts it, 
“When we have done ati” (or trust we have); 
how much more fatal to Christian experience and 
growth in grace to be satisfied with partial duties! 
The secret source of spirituality, and living near to 
God, is symbolised by “the lips being touched by 
a live coal from the altar.”’ It is the effect of the 
general assembly to which believers come, that as 
iron sharpeneth iron, so a man the face of his 
friend; it is the strengthening food, the refresh- 
ing draught, the personal renewal of the covenant, 
the hearing of the ear, the encouraged hope, and 
dissipated fear, all which are incidental to the 
associative power of numbers, which explains the 
feeling: “I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” When, there- 
fore, we find our zeal for God’s hsuse cooled, our 
relish of its ordinances palled, our sense of edifi- 
cation paralysed, these are so many indications 
of foregone mischiefs done to the soul, and the 
Sabbath reverts to its ancient function as “a sign 
between us and God,” by which to test our general 
standing in his sight and our own. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear what the spirit of 
the neglected ordinance says to its absentees. 
“The ways of Zion do mourn because none come 
to her solemn feasts.” Her ministers, in pastoral 
despondency and unhappiness, “ sigh between the 
porch and the altar.” They gaze round the scanty 
aisles andask, “ Were there not ten cleansed, 
where are the nine?” “Where are they,” says your 
minister, “of whom I once had good hopes: who did 
run well, but suffered something to hinder them? 
Is the fault in my teaching? or in your hearing? 
or it may be, it is something wrong in both. All 
the fault is rarely on one side, whether in the 
world or inthe Church; are you as ready to admit 
your share of the blame as I do mine? If so, 
there is hope both may mend. Think how the 
chilling prospect of a thin evening congregation 
is apt to discourage one’s preparation in the study, 
and dishearten delivery in the pulpit. Think of the 
sin of how many ill-digested, spiritless sermons lies 
at your door, because you were not there, and 


| your example kept others away who should have 
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been there, to hold up my hand and comfort my 
heart. Perhaps you did not mean it, possibly never 
thought it, how your habitual absence and indif- 
ference contributed, with that of others, to suggest 
and press upon my conscience, the conclusion— 
that my work here, such as it is, is done—that I 
am bound to make way for some other minister 
to whom it should please God to give more accept- 
ance, and who would be cheered in his anxious 
labours with better hope of success. Did it ever 
occur to you—I can’t think it did—that you 
were driving away your minister, by keeping 
away from his ministry; that it was a painful, 
trying, humiliating intimation, which, if repeated 
and sustained, really admits of no alternative in 
an honourable mind, but to yield to the pressure 
and go away, and carry with him, however hidden, 
the mortifying sense of failure, and the melancholy 
reminiscence of forfeited respect, and lost labour, 
and wasted time?” 

I feel all the better able to say these things, and 
to suppose some poor tried minister saying them, 
because I have not been tried to such an extent 
personally. The world never worships a failure, 
nor with it. Full proof of any man’s ministry was 
never made in an empty church. Whoever is most 
to blame, the work of God in that parish is a dead- 
lock. There are not many sighs of the contrite 
when the songs of the saints are few. Public 
worship sinks into a soulless routine, private 
edification is suspended, God is forgotten, and man 
left as he was, undone! I speak strongly on this 
serious matter, for I feel strongly, and not the 
least painful feeling on my mind at this moment 
is the conviction that, after all, I shall have spoken 
in vain. You read articles like this, as many of 
you come and listen to sermons, as if the reading 
or the hearing them was the whole of your part, 
and the writing or preaching them was the whole 
of ours; but as to laying to heart the most 
earnest expostulation, and applying its sugges- 
tions to daily life, the result is rare and seldom as 
your attendances in God’s house to hear their 
discussion. 

If we broach the subject to you individually, 
and try to do it delicately and tenderly, as 
may be compatible with loyalty to truth, without 


the slightest assumption of personal superiority | 


on our part, still less of that imperious and offen- 
sive sacerdotalism, which some confounding with 
higher obligations, resent, and turn ungodly, lest 
they should be deemed unmanly—apart from all 
that is objectionable in tone or terms, if we 
beseech you in our Master’s name, and fer your 
own soul’s sake, what are the staple excuses ordi- 
narily alleged? First, if it be a poor man’s wife, 
she has her family’s Sunday meal to prepare— 
{and there 7s some allowance in her case, as one 
of necessity)—so she cannot come in the morning ; 








| and the rich man’s lady dines at the hour of 
| Divine service, so neither she nor her servants 
come at night. Would it not be a graceful, per- 
| haps edifying, act of self-denial, to fix at least the 
Sunday dinner at such an hour, which enabling 
most of the members of the family to go to wor- 
| ship, *d invest the Sabbath meal with a kind 
|of sacramental air—like the early Christians, 
| “eating their meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God?” As it is, the Sunday is 
sacrificed to the homely meal in the morning and 
| to the fashionable repast at night; “the rich and 
| poor never meet together,” in common adoration of 
| “ the Lord, the maker of them all?” Between the 
morning and evening fragments of worship, the 
| whole day suffers infraction and dishonour, and 
| neither party “follow after things wherewith one 
| may edify another.’ It won’t bear the light of 
| the contrast, for you to say: “I cannot remember 
lthe Sabbath to keep it holy, because I dine at 
seven!” How will that answer sound in the final 
question of the judgment ? 

Another excuse is—* My health is unequal to the 
exhaustion of a second service.” In some instances 
this is true; and when really and candidly true, 
God exempts and comforts a willing mind, hindered 
by a feeble body, with the promise: “I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice.” But beware of deceiving 
yourselves. Beware of masking religious apathy 
under a cloak of physical indisposition. In the 
days of his earthly ministry, the sick and impotent 
folk were the first, and the most anxious, to come 
to Christ, and he healed them. Your coming to 
church, if you can go anywhere, will do you no 
harm; at least not more than going elsewhere. 
Nay, the consolations of the Gospel, acting on the 
body through the pacified mind, have often effected 
cures that seemed almost miraculous. A malady 
is often carelessly ascribed to visiting the church, 
which was due to other causes. I never knew a 
fairly-authenticated case of real damage from this 
cause, but have known many a mischief resulting 
from the loss of the fresh air, physical exercise, and 
moral exhilaration arising from joining the sacred 
associations of the house of prayer. Sabbath- 
breakers have perished by hecatombs, like Korah 
and his company; while Sabbath-keepers, like 
Israel at her paschal in Egypt, have been passed 
over by the destroying angel. 

A third excuse is—“I cannot profitably digest 
more than one sermon.” Believers whose hearts 
are right with God do not find the preaching of 
‘his word so indigestible. A healthy body is not 
| satisfied with one meal a day; nor is a soul that is 
| hungering and thirsting after righteousness. The 








plea is seldom ingenuous—never sustainable—and 


| bears no resemblance to the wholesome appetite of 
Examine yourselves in 


Do you really feed 


a growing child of God. 
this matter, my dear friends. 
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at all upon your one sermon? Or is it not rather 
that you eschew a second because you were weary 
of the first ? Was there more of the red tape of a 
formalist than of poor Rahab’s scarlet line in your 
devotions ? Ifso, no wonder one hollow ceremonial 
was enough. Put more heart in it. Make room 


for more religion than ritualism within yor, aad | 


yours will be the desire which the Corinthians 
expressed to Paul: “ We will hear thee again of 
this matter.” 

A fourth excuse is—“ I attend a Bible-class; I 
can’t do both.” If the Bible-class, instead of lead- 
ing you to the sanctuary, intercepts your public 
worship, your Bible-class becomes one of his 
subtle devices who transforms himself into an 
ungel of light, to estrange you from “the Bride- 
groom that hath the bride.” No private exercise, 
no other means of instruction, can lawfully dispense 
with the duty of waiting upon God in Zion. How- 
ever excellent the Bible-class, or mothers’ mecting, 
or lay preachings, or Scripture-readings, are in 
themselves, as auxiliaries and supplements to teach 
sinners where to find a Saviour, they are not sub- 
stitutes ; and they who conduct them have need to 


watch and pray and deny themselves, lest their | 


ministrations incur the blame of “ drawing away | 


disciples after them,” and away from the ordinances 
of the Lord. 


| absolute opposition of the ungodly. 


A last excuse I notice is—“I stay at home to | 


catechise my children; or I take my turn to wor- 
ship with my servants.” 
casily be made to secure both ends, and both are 
eminently desirable. The parent, whether father 
or raother, or each in turn, could not better employ 
i» portion of the Sabbath than in opening the 
Scriptures to their children, whether with or with- 
out a catechism. Moreover, it is a comely act of 
Christian fellowship for the mistress to keep house, 
where necessary, to enable her domestics to attend 
God’s house. But a judicious distribution of the 
several parts of the day could easily accomplish 


cither object, without infringing the rule of a second | 


service for all the household. As it can be done, 


But arrangements could | 


| 


it must be done, if we would approve ourselves | 


clear from the guilt of misusing the Lord’s day. 
He whose demand it is knows all our needs, and 
his laws never clash with them. On the contrary, 
anticipate and provide for them. The two proposi- 
tions hold equally good—* Who hath hardened 
himself against God and prospered ?” and, “ Doth 
Job serve God for nought ?” 


In conclusion — Isaiah solves the secret of 


every excuse for moral obliquity: “A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside.” 


Put away from 





you the folly, the sin, and manifold mischief 
of these self-deceiving apologies, which in your in- 
most convictions of right and wrong you neither 
accept yourselves, nor expect others to endorse, 
least of all believe they can bear a moment’s 
scrutiny of the Searcher of Hearts. If the fore. 
going strictures apply to your views of Sunday- 
keeping, you are fundamentally wrong in the 
position you maintain. Let me entreat you to re- 
consider this feature in your practical Christianity, 
Recall those earlier and better impressions of what 
a Sabbath means, and get back to them for a fresh 
start thence on your religious life. There is no 
hope of your progress in spiritual knowledge and 
experience, till you make good the ground you 
walk on. To have a whole heart with God, you 
must have a whole Sabbath for your soul. Mischief 
incalculable is done to yourself, to the cause of 
Christ, and to those around you, whom your ex- 
ample reaches, by these split and broken-up 
Sundays. The Half-Sabbath of the professedly 
religious is, pro tanto, a half-sanction for the 
Sabbath-breakers, who violate the other half, and 
so have none at all. Your precedent is a contra- 
diction to your profession, and a hindrance to our 
preaching. It is a harder trial to us than the 
We reckon 
upon nothing better from them, but we hope better 
things of you though we thus speak. 

No sincere, intelligent Christian is such a slave 
to his own opinion, or prejudice, as to refuse to 
hearken to an expostulation fairly, respectfully, 
and affectionately put to him. Pray to be more 
with John “in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” while 
you ponder these words. England is in danger of 
blotting out Sunday from her calendar; and the 
habits of religious people more than halfway meet 
its abolitionists. You profess to honour the Sab- 
bath, as Ananias professed to devote his estate to 
the service of Christ. Why hath Satan put it into 
your hearts, as he did with Ananias, by keeping 
back a part of the oblation, to neutralise the 
principle of the whole? Pray over these sugges- 
tions, and may God’s Holy Spirit “take of the 
things of Christ, and show them unto you.” The 
Jews never offered a half-lamb. Christians plead 
a whole Christ. Treat the Sabbath as a sanctified 
oblation of time, and give the Lord his own whole 
day. Forget not that the risen Saviour oftenest 
met his disciples at their evening services, and 
the only one who doubted him was he who was the 
only absentee, except that one who was already 
“gone to his own place,” and that was no place of 


| worship 
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BLITHE bells, in your dusky tower, 

re) Ring out to greet this gladsome hour; | 

yy Ring out and tell the wondering earth 
The story of its Saviour’s birth, | 

And let your lofty chorus rise 

In echoes to the star-lit skies: 

“Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Peace and goodwill to man be given!” 


O bells of Yule! your merry chimes 
Bring back to me far-distant times ; 
And lovely ferms I lost of yore 

Are summoned back to earth once more, 
And once again the cherished throng 
Mingle their voices with your song: 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Peace and goodwill to man be given !” 


Your grand and God-like legend tell 
To noisy mart and leafless dell ; 

To youth and hope, and beauty rare, 
To want and woe, and mute despair, 
On straw-thatched roof and palace wall 
The splendour of your music fall: 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 
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Where greed of gold and lust of power 
Usurp true manhood’s priceless dower ; 
Where pride of birth and boast of blood 
Unclasp the cords of brotherhood, 
Corrupting peasant, peer, and king, 

In sweet rebuke, O blithe bells, ring: 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Peace and goodwill to man be given !” 


Where ancient creeds are rent by storm, 
And simple faith is lost in form ; 

Where jealous feuds and party strife 
Crush out the nobler aims of life, 
Implanting hate where love might reign, 
Resound anew your hallowed strain: 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Peace and goodwill to man be given!” 


O blithe bells, in your dusky tower, 
Ring out to greet this gladsome heur ; 
Ring out your story far and wide, 
To heal our feuds and quench our pride ; 
Ring out and teach our hearts and tongues 
The noblest of earth’s noblest songs : 
“ Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Peace and goodwill to man be given!” 

J. C. TILDESLEY. 


OF THE POOR. 


I,—_THE MORTONS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. 


CHAPTER III. 

a PEAKING of charity, I once knew a 

4 pestilential den—a disgrace to the town 
which has not long since laid it even 
Sy, with the ground, in which a large family 
= that were tenants of one room and a 
closet, found accommodation for a sick mother and 
a child besides. I have known a_ blind piper, 
who lives by whistling on a tin pipe, led by a dog, 
to support and lodge for months a dying man 
and his wife who were not of his own persuasion. I 
have known the very last meal of a man who was out 
of work to be shared with a couple of his neighbours. 
I remember a case of very deep distress, that was 
visited by a lady who keeps her carriage and by a 
charwoman, and the charwoman’s gifts were by far 
the greater of the two. And these thing were never 
once obtruded upon my notice, nor spoken of with 
any other idea than that they were natural and simple | 


things to do. I want rich people to lay these facts— | 








for they are literal facts—to heart, and understand 
that, if the helpless poor had no aid except from them 








CHADWICK, M.A. 


In spite of such help as came to them, however, 
the three deserted women knew well what the sting 
of cold, hunger, and nakedness was like. As one 
miserable vestige of decency was rent from them 
after another, their energies flagged, and the re- 
sources within which bear us up against adversity 
began to fail. It is true that they knew and trusted 
in a heavenly Father, but hope deferred made their 
hearts sick. Already their reom was absolutely 
without furniture of any kind whatever. In the day 
they sat upon the floor, and at night they lay upon 
it, on a wretchedly thin heap of straw, that was too 
rarely changed. Only one of them could leave the 
room at a time, for want of clothes. If work in the 
mills had offered, it is doubtful whether they could 
have gone to it in such a plight. I can only say that 
when I found them out, and after a few inquiries 
handed them a crown-piece, and promised to see if 
nothing could be done for them, they could not speak 
—no, nor weep, but stared at me and then at one 


another, and then clapped their hands and laughed 
| and chuckled in that agonising way that you may 
and the poor law, the number of starvations would | 


be doubled at least. 


have noticed now and then with idiots. 
I suceeded in getting them some clothing, and 
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some very humble employment, and began to hope 
that the worst was over, especially as there were 


premonitory symptoms of a revival of the staple | 


trade in their town. Nothing was heard of Davie. 
It was not even known in what vessel he had sailed, 
and we felt seriously alarmed about his safety, as 
more than ene ship had been cast away in heavy 
storms within a week or two of his departure. 

One evening, when things had slightly improved, 
about four months after their bereavement, as the 
three women were sitting together, sewing, the door 
opened without a knock, and young Porteus, flushed 
considerably with drink, came in and leaned against 
the fireplace. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s a long time since I’ve seen 
or heard from you.” 

“ Tt is indeed,” said Mrs. Norton; ‘and we’re much 
obliged to both you and Mrs. Porteus for bearing 
with us so long. We’re quite behind still, but I 
have a little—a very little—scraped together; and 
will you please tell your aunt that we hope to put 
things right by degrees now ?” 

“J will when I see her,” answered Porteus, slowly 
and sententiously, without turning his hateful eyes 
for a moment from poor Katie’s face. “ I will when I 
see her ; but that’s not oftennow. I say, Katie, she’s 
gone—gone—for better or worse, as the Prayer-book 
says somewhere, doesn’t it? and she’ll never trouble 
any of us any more with her queer ways, that’s a 
comfort,” 

“Why, where’s she gone ?” cried all three at once, 
with a very distinct fear, and some suspicion too, 
about their hearts; for none of them would have 
doubted the readiness of this fellow to commit any 
crime that suited his purpose, and they thought his 
manner very odd. 

““Where’s she gone ?” he repeated, and they saw 
he was trying to be cool, like a man who has to keep 
a check upon himself; “ why, she said she was going 
to heaven, and I hope she did. She’d be comfortable 
there, and it costs us nothing—eh, Katie ?” and the 
hateful wretch chuckled and leered, and was either 
too drunk or too self-complacent to see how his 
brutality affected them. 

Katie blushed and hung her head. Mary stood 
up facing him, with her arm passed like a brother’s 
(ah! where was Davie?) round her sister as a protec- 
tion. And the mother plainly showed that the limit 
was nearly reached, when even fear and caution would 
be unable to bridle her resentment. 

“Well,” he proceeded, “ you see I can’t conve- 
niently give your message just now. And the old 
woman was in my way. I meant well to you, but 
she said, ‘ The girl doesn’t care about you, and I won’t 


have you annoying her.’ And she vowed to stop my 


allowance if I came about the place. 
her ; and Katie, you and I are both free; nobody’s 
over me, and tkere’s only an old woman over you; 
we can please ourselves. 


I’ve come to say, name 


| is mine. 


going. 


| fortable way of living. 


Well, I forgive | 
' might write; and they would be hunted away to 





| your wn day, and I’ll make a lady of you, and treat 
| you well.” 


Porteus stopped suddenly, perhaps bewildered at 
his own generosity, or it may be warned by the 
angry looks of his auditors. 

“Mr. Porteus,” said Katie at once, “I suppose I 
ought to be much obliged to you, but it can never, 
never be. I say that plainly, because you are to 
know that my mind is made up. 
I want to be alone.” 

She rose to pass into the inner room, and her lips 


Good-bye, sir! 


were quivering and her eyes swimming in tears. 


Every chord that could be jarred in her susceptible 
nature had been outraged. Her father’s death, her 


| deep poverty, and her brutal wooer’s position, the 


removal of that generous protection, which she had 


/ not even suspected—all had been brought up at 


once, as if to taunt her in her helplessness. 
She rose to go, but the fellow caught her by the 


| wrist and said, “ Stop, ma’am—stop a minute and 


listen to reason. Your mind is made up, is it? so 
This thing shall never be, shan’t it? Yes, 
but it shall be; or else Pll turn you out of house 
and home ; I'll write your brother a story that will 
break his heart about you. Do you know his address, 


| pray? I have known it these three days, and I'll 
persecute you and yours until you think the grave 


” 





shelter—Ill make you know my power 

“ Mr. Porteus,” interrupted Mary, indignantly, “ be 
gone! Do you know you are committing an assault, 
holding that poor child’s arm, till I declare it’s black 
and blue! If you wen’t behave, because we’re poor 
helpless women, I give you notice I’ll go for a police- 
man, and see what he’ll say to you.” 

“Don’t mind,” said he, savagely, stamping on the 


| ground, and biting every word as it hissed from 


his vicious mouth, “Let the policeman be—I’m 
See whose turn it will be next to play at 


turning people out of doers. Good-bye, Katie; come 


to me when you change your mind and see if I have 


changed mine;” and he put en his hat and stalked 
away. 

That evening they held an anxious eonsultation 
about what ought to be done. Plainly they would 
be turned out of the house, and the few things they 
had got together would be sold. But for this they 


| eared very little, compared with their anxiety about 


Davie. Porteus had got a letter from him. No 
doubt he had opened it, and he could send back 
whatever tale he pleased, witheut any risk of 
contradietion. How cruel it was to withheld their 
letter! Perhaps it would have put them all into a com- 
Or perhaps Davie was sick, 
and in need of sympathy, longing for a letter from 
home. He would think them heartless; he would 
believe any hateful story which that vile wretch 


places whither he could never trace them—where they 
would never see him any more. Oh, it was miserable. 
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So they foreboded, speaking in broken words at long 
intervals, Katie being saddest of them all, because she 
felt as if in some respect the misfortune was of her 
making: and the task of comforting her was what 
first cheered the others in their depression ; for it is a 
blessed law of nature that the deepest mental wound 
begins to heal when we see and tend our brother or 
sister who is stricken more sorely still. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tur Mortons, in their new trouble, knelt down 
together and prayed. They used very simple words; 
and I don’t answer for it that all their h’s and 
r’s were perfectly articulated, or even that their 
grammar was immaculate. I write their meaning, 
not their words, when I tell you what they said; for 
sentiments may be finer than a duchess’s, when words 
are coarse and mispronounced. Why sit you laugh- 


ing at my tragedy? But these simple people did con- 


trive, ina very humble and contemptible way, to make 
their wants known unto God; and they actually felt 
as if even defects in composition would be overlooked 


for the sake of One who died to cover certain other | 


grave disqualifications of needy men. Perhaps they 
were not entirely wrong. Perhaps stately litanies have 
been well read, and eloquent extempore supplications 
delivered, to admiring and edified audiences, which 
did not impress the Ear they were ostensibly intended 
for half so much as those broken and mispronounced 
attempts of three unhappy, ill-educated, believing 
souls. For it is quite possible that conceit and 
artifice and hollowness are, in higher places than 
ours, worse blemishes in a prayer than the flaws 
about which we are so fastidious. 
had been ripening for heaven in their repeated 
trials. Sorrow, which exasperates some, had made 
them look for comfort to the hope of a better 
and a durable world; and they had learned patience 
in the trial of their faith. They rose from their 
knees comforted, refreshed with hope of a final de- 
liverance, and fortified with endurance for whatever 
in the meantime might befall. 

In the morning, when Porteus was more likely to 
be cool, Mary and her mother visited him together, 
and assured him that although Katie was fixed in her 
determination (and they would not force her where 
her affections were at stake), yet no disrespect to him 
had been at all intended. They tendered him the 
small sum they had gathered towards paying their 
arrears, and earnestly entreated him to be patient 
with them, and they would pay him all. Above all, 


they besought him with tears to let them have the | 
letter from Davie. 

Porteus heard their excuses sullenly enough, and 
pocketed their money without a word of encourage- 
ment; but he started when they alluded to the letter. 
Neither of them was blind to the anxious eagerness 
with which he cross-questioned them about “ what 





The Mortons | 


could he have said,” and the like; and the brevity 
of their answers apparently relieved him. 

After some moments’ pause, he bade them stay 
where they were and keep themselves quiet, and 
bring their rent weekly, with a further sum fo, 
arrears, which he named, and which was the very 
utmost that extortion itself could hope to wring from 
| their miserable savings. As to their brother, he 
| gave them no satisfaction. He had been in @ rage 
the night before, he said, and perhaps had said what- 
ever was most likely to annoy them, and he was very 
sorry for it. There was no truth in it, and he didn’t 
, know until now that any letters were expected to 
come to him for them. If Katie repented, and hada 
little common sense, let her bring the rent instead of 
that pale-faced sister of hers. He was busy now, 

So they went home, perfectly certain that they had 
not heard the truth about Davie, but somewhat 
relieved at not being turned out at once. They had 
sense enough to see that he must have known the 
arrangement about letters, or how could he have 
devised the cruel taunt which he had striven to 
disavow? And they strongly suspected that he 
knew it by having actually received a letter and 
opened it. 

A period now began during which they were as ill 
off as ever, and in some respects even worse; for 
while Porteus wrung from them everything but the 
scantiest pittance upon which life could be supported, 
he managed to spread sinister rumours through the 
, neighbourhood, and it was soon on every tongue that 


the Mortons were misers, who were putting money 
by in stockings and outlandish hiding-places; and 
that Katie had “set her cap” at the young landlord 
so audaciously that he would not go near their 
tenement, nor allow her to bring the rent. Old 
| acquaintances fell away; boys shouted after them in 
the streets; pictures were scrawled and epigrams 
written on the door in chalk; and altogether their 
lives were made miserable to them. Every week, 
when they went with rent to Porteus, he sneered and 
asked for Katie, and whether she was so happy as to 
scorn the position of his wife. 

At last there came a day when he said, “Mrs. 
Morton, I have news for you. Yesterday a letter 
came from America to me-—-not to you. It was from 
Davie, and he sent his love, and enclosed this”— 
handing them a five-pound note. “And he said he 

, dared not write to any of you, or his drunken father 
would get the money, and waste it. And he’s not 
doing well, so you must not expect more for a good 

, while. If you like to write to him, bring me the 

letter and I’ll address it.” 

All this he spoke monotonously and slowly, as if 
he were forcing himself to repeat a half-learned 
lesson ; while his eyes were fixed on the desk, except 
| for a rapid furtive glance at their faces now and 
| then; and his hands fumbled with his blue cotton 
| handkerchief. 
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Mrs. Morton hesitated, and said, “ Please, sir, you 
won't object to give me my boy’s letter? 
be a comfort to me.” 

“Why, no—certainly—no objection ; but—but the 
fact is, I burnt it. Bring me yours, and Ill send it 
right, or else I’ll have no more to do with you. Good- 
bye, good-bye ; I really have no more time to spare. 
I didn’t ask him to write here,” and he opened the 
office door. 

“Mamma,” said Mary, as they walked home, “I 
distrust that man sadly. He’s a great deal worse 
than you think. Yesterday ‘twas more than I could 
bear to see Annie Moore, that used to love me 
so dearly, go past so cold and sad like; and I 
stopped her, and begged her to tell me what 
was wrong, for maybe I could explain it; and she 
only tossed her head and said, ‘Mr. Porteus has ex- 
plained it all, quite enough, and we want to have no 
more to do with you.’ I could not help crying then ; 
butit was little compared to this. He’ll make mischief 
between us and Davie; and that’s why he won’t give 
us the address. But I'll make him! Ill go up to 
Mr. Averill, at the parsonage, to-morrow, and tell 


’ 


| into the middle of a crowd that had gathered round 


It would | 


the doors to gossip and exchange slanders; and these, 
ever ready to believe what was worst, were most 
ready of all to believe it of a family which had been 
always somewhat isolated, and had not loved to mingle 
in their coarse amusements and discourses. Accord- 
ingly the poor girl was welcomed with a derisive cheer 
for the last of the saints, and hustled, pelted with 
mud, assailed with a hundred insults, until she broke 
from her persecutors and rushed back into her room, 
where, bolting the door, she sank down in an agony 
of shame and grief. It seemed as if every variety of 


| wretchedness had done its worst upon her and upon 


| those who were dearer to her than life itself. 


First 


_ she remembered hunger, and the long torture of a 
| father’s gradual debasement ; then the departure of 


all, and see whether we can’t force the letter, or at | 


the very least the address, to be given up. He has 


the letter ; for he stopped short and fumbled with 


his handkerchief before thinking of the excuse that | 


it was burned. 
we could get that.” 
“Great deal of matter, I think; but we must risk 


it, I suppose,” said her mother. 


No matter about vexing Porteus if | 
cell where her friends were captives, and in the other 


* Now let us have | 


something nice for supper, and cheer up Katie a 
| unlock the door; but refuse me this once more, and 
hope is over: the hinges shall rust before the pri- 


little.” 
For this purpose they changed the note at a grocers’ 


in the next street, and went home richer than they 


had been for years. 


Alas! half an hour had scarcely 
| 


passed when the same shop was entered by a police- | 


man, who wanted to know whether a five-pound 
note, the number of which he gave, had been re- 


cently changed there; the note, he said, had been 
stolen from Mr. Porteus, who suspected two women , 
' 


that had been with him to make excuses for their 
rent, and who must have swept it off his desk. 
The guilty number was on the note our friends 
had changed, and the shopman, imperfectly remem- 
bering a remark of theirs, said they told him it 
had been sent them by a relative in New York. 

“Good,” cried the policeman; “if that be true 
they will have the letter and can clear themselves.” 

But of course there was no letter to show; and 
their story being naturally taken for an impudent 
attempt to recriminate on the accuser, made their 
position tenfold worse. That night Mrs. Morton and 
Mary slept in prison—or slept not, but mourned, and 
prayed, and wondered, and trembled for Katie, who 
was now left alone. 

Katie, quivering all over with indignation when 
her family was snatched away, rushed into the street 


their brother for a strange land, of which the poor 
know little or nothing, although they talk much. 
Then she seemed to see her father lying dead and 
mangled, repentant, yet unreconciled to his wife and 
to their children. Then, in vivid reverie, which 
lasted through weary hours and on far into the night, 
she lived again through the dismal suspense, the weary 
longing for good news, that came not, from that 
brave brother, who surely could not have forgotten 
them. And again she saw in her trance Porteus, flushed 
with brandy, menacing, brutal, holding in one hand 
a key, which she strangely understood to belong to the 


hand a bundle of letters written by Davie’s hand. 
And he said, “Come to me—submit—cease to strive 
against your fate, and I give up the letters, and 


soners leave their cell; the letters shall be ashes 
before to-morrow’s sun goes down.” 

She listened, in this strange waking dream, and 
held her breath, and pressed her hands upon her 
leaping, wildly-pulsing heart. Should she do it? 
should she be the victim, by which they might escape 
their fate? Yes, it was the only hope. If they could be 
rescued, not only from sentence but suspicion—if the 
spider who wove this diabolical net could thoroughly 
unweave it again—it now mattered little what new 
bitterness might be wrung out into the waters of her 
full cup. For them she would very gladly die: for 


| them she would do more; she would even marry 


Porteus, since it must be so. 

Noble girl that she was (thorgh Iam not sure that 
she could spell accurately, and have had to preserve 
“the dignity of my narrative” by recasting a good 
deal ef the dialogue), she had actually made this pro- 
digious sacrifice in heart and soul, and as far as her 
affections were concerned; but recalling in her reverie 
the marriage service—generally so attractive, to her so 


terrible—she remembered the words, “to love, honour, 


to find out their perseeutor, and at once plunged | 





and obey ;” and as she repeated them she shivered. 
Not by a falsehood such as that—a lie not only to the 
ear but to the heart, and to the God who would be there 
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solexnly invoked—not by such a deed could any good 


end be gained. She said “No” to the project her | 
wild fancies had conjured up, and sank upon her 
knees with streaming eyes, and uplifted hands, and 
inarticulate sobs. 

The phantom of her earthly tempter vanished, but 
goblin shapes and laughter seemed to be still around 
her; and in the wailing wind voices seemed to sing 
dirges over hope and happiness, and even over faith 
And one of the weird shapes drew near, and | 





itself, 


| ghastly face. 


strove to catch her by the wrist; and she saw the 
bloodshot eyes of Porteus glare from a wasted and 
But out of her very extremity of terror 
—for she was ready to scream—uprose Belief trium- 
phant; and not on the winds, but as it were across 
them, stole the lowest and yet the most powerful 
voice she had ever heard or dreamed of; and it said, 
“ BE OF GOOD CHEER; ITIS 1: BE NOT AFRAID.” 
And Katie slept at last, and rose refreshed. 
(To be continued.) 


TINY. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE 


, DARE say you think that because I! 
am a dog I know nothing about love 
and jealousy, and all that sort of thing. 
If you do, you are very much mistaken ; 
for though I am a quiet sort of fellow | 





myself, I always keep my eyes open, and I have seen | 
a great deal going on amongst my friends which | 
would surprise you, and prove that you two-legged, 
dressed-up folks haven’t got all the sentiment to | 
yourselves. 

I have lived at Clevedon Lawn all my life; my | 
father and mother belonged to the place, and were | 
water-spaniels of the purest breed. They had both | 
won prizes at the great dog-shows,‘and from the time | 
I was a very little puppy, I knew that there was no 
better blood in England than that which ran in my | 
veins. You will say I have a good conceit of myself, 
and am a stuck-up sort of dog. But Iam not. 
Ask any of the stable-boys, and they will tell you 
I am the most good-natured creature possible. I 
am sure I have my own trials. Many a dog of my 
standing wouldn’t allow Master Herbert’s wretched 
little mongrels to come into the yard. Master Herbert 
is my master; and though I am very proud of him, 
and like to see him kind-hearted, I do wish he had 
a little more discretion. I declare that boy never 
goes out but he meets some frightful cur with a 
string round its neck, led by a rabble of urchins, who 
would do it a favour if they hung it. Then out 
comes Master Herbert’s purse, and at last he pays 
sixpence or a shilling, and they give him the dog 
they meant to torture. He then brings it home, and 
here it stays till he can prevail on some of the stable- 
helpers to find a place for it, and as soon as one is 
provided for, another comes. But I am never spiteful 
with these cinder worriers, and am always willing to 
let them share my food, though I never allow one of 
them to enter my kennel. One must draw a line 
somewhere, and I draw mine outside my front door. 
Never since Tiny died have I asked a dog into my 
kennel, Why don’t I? Because, my young friend, 
I have never met another worth asking. There 


the sea. 


TERRIER, TOLD BY A FRIEND. 


He was not one of Master Herbert’s stray acquain. 
tances; he was a small black-and-tan terrier, and 
belonged to Master James. Master James was the 
eldest of our young gentlemen, and brought Tiny 
down from Harrow one Midsummer. Poor Tiny! I 
can see him now; a handsomer little fellow never 
ran. He was as sharp as a weasel, and as active as 
a flea, and his intelligence was so great that I have 
often heard his master say he could do everything 
but speak. Above all, he was a dog of a most gentle 
and loving disposition, and he adored Master James. 
I often tried to persuade him that Master Herbert 
was better worth caring for, but it was no use; with 
Tiny, loving once meant loving always, and he could 
not see, as I did, that Master James was soon taken 
by new faces, whilst Master Herbert never forgot an 
old friend. 

Clevedon Lawn was a pretty place. It was a very 
old house, built on the top of a cliff which overhung 
All kinds of beautiful creeping plants grew 
up the walls, so in summer it looked a bower of roses, 
and in winter a mass of berries. As for the coach- 
houses and stable-yard, I feel I cannot do them 
justice; but I am talking to boys, and they know 
what dogs like me require, so I need say no more 
than that at Clevedon Lawn I had all that heart 
could wish, and “ jolly dogs all were we.” 

The gardens sloped down to the water; broad 
terraces, green banks, winding walks, led you gradually 
to the stony beach. Here I used to spend most of 
my life, swimming in and out, partly to amuse 
myself, partly to amuse Master Herbert, who never 
tired of sending me into the water to bring out the 
sticks which he threw in, and used to boast that all 
Somersetshire didn’t contain a better spaniel than 
your humble servant. 

But I must come back to Tiny. The moment I 
saw him I felt sure he and I would make friends, 
and for a whole year we lived most comfortably 
together. Indeed, the only thing in him I ever 
wished altered was that he could find no pleasure in 
the sea, which gave me such delight, and at last I 





never was such a dog as Tiny. 





got so fond of him, I only took a kind of half enjoy- 
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== 
ment in it myself. I often pressed him to try and 
swim; but he always declared his horror of the water 
was so great- that nothing short of despair would 
drive him into it. I was sorry for this, not only on 
my own account, but because one day I heard Master 
James say to Master Herbert, “I wish I could get 
Tiny to go into the water; but he’s such a frightened 
little fool. I’ve a good mind to send him away, and 
get a spaniel like yours.” 

“Oh, James,” said Master Herbert, “ don’t talk of 
sending Tiny away; he loves you so much, I’m sure 
he would die of grief.” 

Master James laughed, and said, “ Dogs don’t 
break their hearts, Bertie ; Tiny would soon get fond 
of any one else.” 

But I knew better. Tiny would never get fond of 
any one else, his whole nature was bound up in 
Master James; so I did my best to persuade him 
to overcome his dislike to the sea, for I saw more 
and more plainly every day that Master James was 
getting tired of his gentle pet, and was on the 
look-out for a new favourite. But into the water 
Tiny would not go, and at last I gave up ever 
mentioning the subject. 

One day Tiny and I had a whole holiday. Our 
masters were visiting some relations, and we were at 
liberty to do whatever we liked. First we had an 
excellent dinner (none of your soaked dog-biscuit, 
which I will not touch, unless I see cook is in 
avery bad humour) of beef-bones, and not at 
all bare ones either, and then we started off on a 
hunting expedition. Early in the morning we had 
talked it over and agreed to give our minds chiefly 
torats. We spent some time amongst the hay-ricks, 
where we found numbers of them. Tiny turned them 
up in splendid style. He was the best rat-catcher I 
ever saw, so swift that no rat could escape him, and 
s0 firm in his grip that he never bestowed en an 
enemy more than one shake. I should be afraid to 
tell you how many he killed that afternoon. We 
got quite a crowd round us of the farm labourers, 
who came to look on at the slaughter, and who 
clapped their hands as Tiny dispatched one after 
another with the greatest coolness and precision. I 
being a water-spaniel was not of much use here, so 
after a while I proposed to Tiny that we should 
leave the hay-ricks and go on towards the ponds, 
where I knew of a large family of water-rats I had 
long wished to demolish. Tiny was never selfish, 
and was willing at once to accompany me. We 
found Mr., Mrs., and the young Master Rats calmly 
enjoying the afternoon on the bank above the pond. 
The moment they saw me they took to the water. I 
was after them in a moment, and for some time 
there was a deal of hard fighting. You see there 
Was 2, good many of them, so they could harass me 
on all sides, and Tiny could not help me, being afraid 
of the water; but I was young then, and the end of 
it was a glorious victory on my side, Mr. and Mrs. 


| Rat left dead, and several of the young ones badly 


wounded. 

After this we wandered on, poking our noses into 
every hole and corner, and rushing like mad after 
every bird and rabbit which came in our way, but at 
last hunger warned us that we must turn homewards. 
We were trotting wearily towards the stable-yard 
when I saw Tiny prick his pretty little ears, whilst 
shouts of encouragement and approval reached us 
from the shore. The voice was a familiar one, and 
regardless of hunger or fatigue, Tiny scampered 
down the garden without ever casting an eye to the 
open door through which he could have seen his 
supper put ready for him. 

I followed at a more leisurely pace, and on reaching 
the shore I found Tiny crouching behind a big stone 
with his tail between his legs, looking the picture of 
misery. Master James was standing up throwing 
sea-weed into the water, and a magnificent New- 
foundland was by his side waiting the word of com- 
mand to dash in, and bring the long strip of kelp all 
dripping to his feet. 

Master James had been as good as his word, and, 
wearied of Tiny, brought home a new pet to take his 
place. 

I walked up at once to the poor little forgotten 
terrier, and asked him what had passed. With many 
tears he told me that, on seeing his master, he had 
run up to him, and had playfully tried to take the 
sea-weed he was about to throw into the water out of 
his hand. To his surprise he was roughly thrust 
aside by Master James, who exclaimed, “Get out of 
the way, and don’t disturb your betters. Nero has 
more sense in one of his tees than you have in all 
your body.” 

“My poor Tiny,” thought I, “and is this the 
reward of all your love?” I tried to persuade him 
that Master James was cross about something, and 
that when the passion was off him he would come 
round. 

At last I prevailed on him to come home with me, 
though my very mouth watered to have a swim 
against the big black brute, who seemed to fancy 
himself the only water-dog in creation. 

Next morning Tiny was up with the lark, and I 
could see he was hoping against hope that Master 
James would be his old self again. He went as was 
his custom into the dining-room for his breakfast, 
which he always had from his master’s hand. But 
there was his rival already established, and when 
Tiny appeared Master James called out, “Oh, I say, 
we can’t do with so many dogs here, we might as 
well have breakfast in the stable-yard; here, John, 





take Tiny away.’’ I shall never forget Tiny’s face 
when he came back to his kennel: he did not look 
sad, nor bright, nor hopeful, nor fearful—he looked 
Still I tried to make him feel that hi: 


in despair. 


master’s affection might yet return, and for two days 
' Tiny kept his heart up bravely. 


Each morning he 
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went into the dining-room at breakfast-time, to find 


! 


| 





far away on one of the slimy green stones, I saw 


his place filled and himself forgotten. I believe, so | Tiny standing just about to spring into the water, 
unselfish was he, that he would have borne to see | I barked loudly, and he turned, gave me one look of 


Nero eating off the plate which used to be his own, 
and taking up the whole of the hearth-rug as he lay 
before the fire, had Master James given him one pat 
or a kind word; but even these were denied. On tke 
third day he went up to his master’s chair, and by a 
little bark endeavoured to attract some portion of the 
notice which used to be all his own, but Master James, 
out of all.patience with this pertinacious affection, 
absolutely kicked him, and Tiny ran limping from 
the room. He did not whine once, but made as quick 
as he could for the garden. 

I was looking out for him, and saw him pass the 
yard door. I partly guessed what had happened, and 
as he did not turn kis head my way, I supposed his 


heart was too full to bear even a word of pity, and I | 


held my tongue, not seeming to see him. Oh, how I 
grieved about it afterwards, and vainly wished I had 
run out and brought him back. 

I was lying in my kennel thinking about him and 
planning some long rambles together which were to 
comfort him in all his troubles, when Nero came into 
the yard, lashing his tail and hanging his tongue out 
and snuffing about like a dog who was very uneasy 
in his mind. 

“Whatever is the matter?” said I; “has anything 
happened ?” 

“Where is Tiny?” said Nero. 

“TI saw him pass down to the garden,” said I, “a 
minute or two ago, looking very miserable.” 

Nero then told me what had happened in the 
dining-room, and when he came to the kick, a great 
fear struck me as to the effect of such cruel behaviour 
on Tiny’s sensitive heart. Without another word we 
set off to find him. 

Some instinct led me down to the shore, and there, 


farewell, and jumped right into the sea. Nero and 
I swam after him at once, and I caught him in my 
mouth the moment he rose. We brought him ashore, 
and did our best to restore him to life. He was, 
however, quite dead, but it was not the water that 
had killed him: he died of a broken heart. 

Nero, who was not a bad-hearted dog, though he 
was awfully bumptious, helped me to scratch a big 
hole, and we buried him under the cliff; but I never 
made another dog-friend, for I never found one to 
equal Terrier Tiny. C. MILter. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


36. What is the earliest reference in Scripture to 
| Jacob’s prophecy respecting Shiloh ? 

37. Give three examples of patience, humility, and 
faith, under heavy judgments threatened or inflicted. 

38. The reality of the person of Job is attested in 
; the Old and New Testaments. Give the passages. 
| 39. How many persons named Shemaiah do we read 
of in the Old Testament ? 

40. What Israelitish king broke the law in 
Deut. xvii, 16 ? 

41. The tribe of Dan is omitted from one of the 
lists of the tribes of Israel, and that of Simeon from 
another. Where are these lists ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 
27.. Ps. xev. 6. 
28. See 1 Sam. xiv. 32. 
29. See Exod. xxxii. 10, and Numb. xiv. 12. 
30. Isa. lxv. 25; Micah vii. 17. 
31. See Exod. iv. 3—9. 








CHRISTMAS MORN. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


N this dear morn 
Our Lord was born, 
In a land, Etty, far away ; 
Long years ago 
Was born, and so, 
For ever blest is Christmas Day. 





Bless God above 
For His great love! 
That babe who in that stable lay, 
That manger bare 
Made holy there, 
Blessed for us is Christmas Day. 


No lips can raise 
| Fit voice of praise, 
For all our thankful hearts would say, 
To tell what earth 
Won by that birth, 
That holiest makes our Christmas Day. 


All price above, 

His living love 
Is in all good we do and say; 

Some breath of heaven 

To earth was given, 
When Christ made holy Chrisimas Day, 
W. C. Buns, TS. 














